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FRONTPOINTS: 


Seeing how the following 
two pages of TAC3 com- 
prise a comprehensive, 
easy-to-use guide to the 
nuances and niceties of hill 
navigation, it perhaps 
makes sense to briefly raise 
whatis, formany, one ofthe 
abiding mysteries of 
Scottish hillwalking: why 
have Ordnance Survey 
maps become_ so 
expensive? 


JUNGLE 


The question, unlike many 
of those which furrow your 
editor’s balaclava-ed brow, 
is not as facetious as it 
sounds. Whilst acknowl- 
edging that a familiar old 
pink-covered 1:50 000 
sheet still costs less than a 
couple of fish suppers or 
entrance to the Jungle at 
Parkhead, and whilst nine 
times out of ten it will prove 
to be more pleasurable and 
of more enduring worth 
thaneither (particularly if 
Anton Rogan is playing), it 
has to be remembered that 
only a few short years ago 
the same map could have 
been picked up not for 
£3.90, butmorelike 70p. 


BOOTS 


It’s certainly not the case 
that this exponential 
increase in costliness 
has been necessary to keep 
pace with inflation. If that 
were so, a pair of boots 
would now cost around 
£200 (yes, yes, we know 
some do), whilst folk would 
betaking outa mortgageon 
some of the snazzier tents. 
Indeed, the only compar- 
able increase in prices in 
the hillwalking world can 


be seen on the SYHA’s 
admissions tariff - and at 
least there punters have 
the option of giving it amiss 
should they decide not to 
cough up (as, sadly, seems 
to be the case with many 
indigenous walkers, the old 
cheap ‘n’ easy accommoda- 
tion ethic having gradually 
drifted out ofthewindow). 


FLIMSY 


Butthe OSis a cartographi- 
cal closed shop, a mapping 
monopoly, and we have no 
choice but to fork out our 
four quid odds each time a 
new area is visited. Nor is 
the quality even that great. 
Compared with the near- 
waterproof maps produced 
by Harveys of Doune (who 
cover only three Scottish 
areas - Strathyre, 
Galloway and Arran), OS 
sheets are little more than 
flimsy rice paper. Keep 
them in a mapcase and the 
folds and corners rapidly 
degenerate into dogeared- 
dom; take the advice of 
TAC1 to ditch your map- 
case and the sheet is then 
left open to all the sodding, 
soggy elements that the 
Scottish climate can 
concoct. Visit an area ona 
regular basis and you'll 
probably be getting 
through one map per year, 
or worse. 


TREAT 


Whatever became of the 
simple-but-clever idea of 
giving each map its own 
transparent, made-to- 
measure plastic casing? 
This worked a treat, but 
vanished from the scene as 
quickly as a subliminal 
image of Norris McWhir- 
ter’shead. Perhapsmaps 


are like lightbulbs - capable 
of being made virtually 
un-go-wrongable, but 
deliberately tampered with 
at factory level in order to 
maintain supply and 
demand. 


WITH 


Yet whilst the fabric may be 
ofdubious quality, ithas to 
besaid thatwith the coming 
of the “Second Series”, 
accuracy and clarity in the 
actual mapping has 
increased severalfold. 
Gone are the days when 
contours looked like spiro- 
graph drawingsanda 1000’ 
crag would be represented 
by what appeared to be a 
handful ofiron filings. Now, 
apart from unfortunate but 
understandable proofread- 
ing-type errors (wherefore 
art thou, Rowardennan 
youth hostel, sheet 56°), 
things have undoubtedly 
taken a turn for the better. 
It used to rilewhen even the 
minutest footpath in rural 
Derbyshire was precisely 
marked, whilst a beauti- 
fully engineered stalker's 
highway up a Munro some- 
where never gotalookin. At 
least that happens less 
frequently nowadays. 


SEAMAN 


None of which answers the 
original question - why the 
mega, and regular, price 
leaps? Perhaps the real 
truth lies in the OS’s oddly 
formal, crypto-military 
name - after all, the most 
persistent Scottish non- 
mappings are the likes of 
Faslane’s nuclear 
anchorage and the rabbit 
warren of munitions in 
Glen Douglas. 7He 
“Ordnance” in the name 
holds sinister undertones, 
smacking of the Royal 
Ordnance Depot at Bishop- 
ton or the Woolwich 
Arsenal. Now there’s a 
thought! TAC is ever on the 
lookout for chances to 
juxtapose football and hill- 
walking, and maybe it’s no 
coincidence that the 
steepling of map prices has 
been paralleled by 
Arsenal's rise to the top of 
the English first division. 
Could it be that each time 
we dip into our pockets in 
Tiso’s, Nevisport, WH 
Smith’s or wherever, we go 
alittle way towards helping 
sign the next Anders 
Limpar or David Seaman? 
Perhaps some beleaguered 
Highbury fanzine editor 
could enlighten us 
further... 


Ever spent hour atter hour wandering round in ever decreasing yet 
ever more aimless circles? Ever struggled to identity vaguely 
familiar objects in the all-enveloping mist? Ever sat yourself down, 
head in hands, and uttered a defeated, despairing cry of “Where the hell 
am I? Yes, yes, we know all of these occur on a regular 
once-a-week basis tolloowing Friday night visits to the pub. But on the 
Lill? On days when the clag is at its claggtest’ when the much 
vaunted views are nowhere to be seen? Then its high time for... 


20 things you need to know about the Art of Navigation. 


1. Navigation is more of a science than an art, being based firmly on the Five Postulates of 
Euclid. However, as every schoolgirl knows, the unfortunate Euclid spent his life pushing 
a boulder up a hill and wrestling with the Oracle at Delphi, so he didn’t seem too good at 
postulating himself. 


2. We shall not go into Euclid’s Postulates here as they are bothersomely pedantic - e.g. 
arallel lines meet at infinity, all angles in a triangle add up to 180 degrees, it’s a long 
ane that has no turning, etc. Einstein later proved the whole universe to be non-Euclidean 

- but thankfully only in Wainwright's drawings does “vs level of pedantry matter. 


3. The most famous navigators were mostly Portuguese and have all had famous things 
named after them. Magellan has the Magellan Straits, Amerigo Vespucci has the Vespa 
Scooter, and Vasco Da Gama has vaseline and gamma radiation. Thor Heyerdaal has 
nothing named after him, and no wonder. 


4. The most famous of all navigators was of course Christopher Columbus - who set sail 
for Australia, discovered the West Indies and so founded Test cricket. His navigational 
skills are however open to some doubt as he contrived to do all this whilst going via Iona. 


5. Navigation is basically about getting from A to B via a straightish line. However, C D 
E, alpha beta gamma, and half of every known alphabet seem to intervene most of the 
time. One way to avoid this would be to live in a two-dimensional universe instead of a 
three-dimensional one. The easiest method of trying this out is to move to Norfolk. 


6. The fundamental tools of Sa corre are the map and compass. These were adequately 
defined for us in TAC2 by Dr G.W.McSharkie - “Map: coloured paper thing covered in 
squiggles. Compass: attractive dangly neck thing.” 


7. The first maps were made by people who thought the earth was flat. Thus it was that 
maps were made flat. Quite handy for us really as it makes them easy to fit into map 
cases. 


8. All later maps were made by the Ordnance Survey. They started at Southampton and 
by a process called “triangulation” ended up at Northampton. One reason why they took 
so long to map Scotland properly was that they didn’t get here until recently, having 
become lost for many years in Hampton Court Maze. (7hats enough Hamptons - Ed.) 


9. Another reason for the delay was that triangulation involves being able to see three 
separate hills at the one time, and therefore doesn’t work in England. 


10. Ordnance Survey maps are crisscrossed by thin blue lines known as the National 
Grid. Besides being a useful aid to navigation, these show how the country’s electricity 
supply works. Interestingly, the Government has recently announced plans to further 
privatise the electricity companies square-by-square, with a specially-made Peter Purves 
advert for each one. 


11. The first compasses were made by people - such as William Blake - who thought God 
was up there with a giant pair of compasses like you used to get in technical drawing 
lessons. They quickly discovered that these compasses sent them round and round in 
circles, but the name stuck. 


12. The present day compass works by magnetism - a kind of electricity without batteries. 
Unfortunately, as any avid navigator knows, magnetic north is changing all the time and 
a new correction must be made each year. The reason for this is to a with more and 
more Japanese cars leaving the East and coming to the West, thus attracting compass 
needles slightly. 


13. Everyone knows about the magnetic rock in the Cuillin which nullifies the compass 
and makes the ridge a dangerous place in mist. Alternatives are a pocket altimeter, a copy 
of Poucher, or a knowledge of all the Prince Chairlie’s Caves from which to await a 
change in the weather. In the days of tricouni nailed boots it was possible to get stuck to 
the rock. Although safer in the long run, this prevented you from navigating anywhere. 


14. Navigation is of course vital in mist and could save your life. Simply put, you need to 
know where you are and where you are going. If you don’t know where you are you are 
lost and might as well pick any route at random. If you do know where you are then you 
are a smartarse and don’t need this fanzine to tell you how to find the way. 


15. Occasionally you will read of hillwalkers jokingly refer to having been ‘temporarily 
misplaced”. No-one actually says this in real life, the phrase merely being a crap 
euphemism invented by famous hill-authors to kid on that they really knew what they 
were doing when in fact cluelessly lost. 


16. In winter conditions a safe descent can usually be made by following your own 
footsteps back. The danger here of course is that you follow those of someone else - such 
as the Grey Man of Ben MacDhui and end over Lurcher’s Crag. However, this is easily 
avoided if you cultivate an Eccentric Gait - e.g. by dragging one foot or wearing only one 
crampon. (As proneered by Martin Moran: see “Scotland's Winter Mountains’, p92 - 
know-it-all Ed.) 


17. The old one-inch-to-one-mile maps have been decimalised without much fuss. There 
is going to be much more trouble in 1998 when the EC decimalises the compass. There 
will then be 100 degrees instead of 360, and cleverclogs like your editor - who memorises 
precise bearings off 20 different hills - will be plummeting to their doom everywhere. 


18. Many oldfashioned types still prefer to navigate by the stars at night. This is feasible if 
you have a good knowledge of the constellations, but it isn’t worth taking Russell Grant 
along with you. He is too fat for hillwalking and talks too much anyway. 


19. If you do decide to navigate at night, there are only three things you need to know: 
how to recognise The Plough - which the Americans call The Great Bear due to its 
resemblance to Jack Nicklaus; how to recognise Orion (shaped like a broken-down car); 
and how to locate north using the Pole Star. The latter is easily achieved: simply follow 
the line of Orion’s Belt, turn 90 degrees left by north at the Crab Nebula, then bisect the 
twin constellations of Andromeda and Cleopatra and you shouldn’t be far wrong. 


20. It is said by David Bellamy that moss only grows on the south-facing bark of trees. If 
you are in this desperate a situation you might be better dowsing for ley lines. These, like 
the electricity supply, follow the grid lines on O.S. maps, and can be dowsed using a 
hazel twig. Alternatively, it might be easier to ask David Icke the way. 


Perversions 
oftheScotiishhills. 
No. 1-TheSnowBatnh. 


Words: Gordon Stewart 
Pics:AllithFoggo 


“Whoever indulges in a snow bathon a 
Mountain crest will continue his progress : 
along theridges with renewedzest and vigour.” - 
must feel confident tnot the Sudden 


_—— 


Rie eat 


Thus spake the great Dr.J.H.B.Bell, a man “---- you 
whose propensity for mortifying the flesh knew — exposure of your entre body will wot cause 

no bounds. In this day and age, when moun- __treparable damage tp your fistue retatoush:P: 

taineers have become used to a certain lack of 

discomfort, thanks to products such as pile 

jackets, duvets and double plastic boots (as opposed to holey jumpers, Harris tweed and tackety boots), 
there doesn’t seem to be the same urge to participate in activities like going for a dook or, even more 
adventurously, rolling in the snow. Bell would no doubt have, quite rightly, written off the current 
generation of hillgoers as a bunch ofjessies. However, there may bea few ofyou out there with whom the 
words of Bell strike a chord. Perhaps the idea ofa closer liaison with Nature is quite appealing. It is to these 
adventurous souls that this article is addressed. It isalsowrittenasa warning to thosewho may betempted 
tocasually remarkthat they wouldn't mind tryingit given favourable conditions. Ifyou getintoa fix like that, 
you may have to go through with it to save face, although the price to be paid for your integrity will almost 
certainly be to have your bum plastered over a full set of colour prints, later to be much thumbed by 
guffawing friends. 


Anyway, herearesome handy hints for would-besnow bathers. Therearesomebasic DOsand DONTs: 


1. DONT mention thesubject unlessyou are really keen to try it. Ifyour friends arelikemine, you won't get a 
minute's peace untilyou've paid the full price for your bravado. 


2. DONT go out on windless days of sunshine and powder snow because, ifyou do, someone will certainly 
say “Remember you saidthat on the first windless day ofsunshineand powder snow...” 


3. Ifyou do get caught out like this there may still bea chance. Here area few useful phrases: “I think I can 
feelthewind getting up...”; “Ohdear. That cloud'’sabout tocoverthesun...”; "Pity thesnow’s not ofa suitable 
texture...”; “Lunchtime wouldbea moreconvenient time...” (perhapsit will haveclagged over by then). 


4. DO give some consideration, if possible, to the 


Time is of ° size and composition of the audience. The 
the essence! optimum number of spectators is one, and irres- 
3 pective of sex you must feel confident that the 


sudden exposure of your entire body will not 
cause irreparable damage to your future relation- 
ship. Also try to ascertain ifyour companion hasa 
camera. If s/he has, see No.3 above. There is no 
pointin doingit on your own, as no-onewillbelieve 
you and you will be made to repeat the exercise 
at the first available opportunity. Avoid large 
numbers, as they may get carried away with 
excitement, resulting in lewd remarks and 
possibly even chanting and handclapping - which 

. do nothing to enhance the performance of the 
exposedindividual. 


=e a se 
pict, 49! 
—— ; 


"Romove all your Aothing from top to bottom and 


lay them neatly - eau 


“Skip swiftly and lightly te your chosen spot’ 


6. At this point in the proceedings speed is of the 
essenceasyou realready past the point ofnoreturn. 
Skip swiftly and lightly to your chosen spot. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the part of your anatomy 
most likely to suffer from the cold is your feet. The 
minimum amount of rolling that will satisfy your 
friends is 180 degrees each way. Ifyou have failed to 
immobilise the witness’s camera, you may need to 
resort to cunning synchronisation and strenuous 
contortions to ensure that the finer points of your 
physique are left in the realms of the imagination 
where they belong, rather than displayed in an 


5. Remove all your clothing working from top to 
bottom (careful with those crampons!), and lay 
them neatly on your outspread cagoule. The 
sudden gust ofwindisyour enemy here, as you may 
witness your expensive garments and sole source 
of bodily warmth sailing off into space or trundling 


down a grade III gully. 


ya maybe ters ; 
‘el 


Some thing te te 


“The zest ana Vigour menhcned by Boia 


enlarged form for publicscrutiny in your place of work. 


7.The deed is now done, and unless your companion isa cheap tricksteryour clothes will still bewhereyou 
leftthem. Put them on without delay, as thereis nothing to be gained by prolongingyour exposure. You may 
now rejoin the ranks of normal mountaineers, with your reputation either enhanced or tarnished 
(depending on the circles in which you move), and you may resume your journey. The zest and vigour 
mentioned by Bellis the result, not of the efficacious nature of the snow bath, but ofa franticattempt to get 
warmed up afterwards. However, you will certainly be uplifted by your experience, if only for the reason 
that you know you will never have to do it again - as long as you have the good sense to keep your mouth 


shut... 


a I a TR LS RS 0 SS OE SE SLE I ES EE TITER 


Ode tae Muriel 
by Dave MacFadzean (Geared and proud o’it) 


Well noo, Angry Corrie, ye’ve had yer say 

so let’s hear nae mair aboot Muriel Gray 

or are ye a’ in this gallus bessom’s pay 

as she prattles on aboot her fifty-odd Munros. 


We a’ saw her Munro Show, a series 0’ six- 

fine weather on each summit, and helicopter tricks; 
she must think we’re a’ daft, wae her panoramic flixs 
as she havers on aboot her fifty-odd Munros. 


She talks o’ ghostly phantoms, in the warmth o’ the 
Kingshoose Inn, 


but has she walked in the dark, off the hill, wae nowt but 
rain an’ win, 


an’ slept alane in some dark howff, soakin’ tae the skin, 
while she blethers on aboot her ghosts an’ her Munros? 


Wae her clathes 0’ mony colours, she’s bound tae mak 
ye blink: 


ye micht think they cheer the place up - miybe, like me, 
ye think they stink. 


Aye, miybe yin day we’ll get lucky, an’ she’ll walk richt 
ower the brink 


when she’s filmin her next series o’ Munros. 


But the thing that crowned it a’, when in my bookshop | 
did look, 


on the shelf wae Oor Wullie hair, a sicht tae mak me 
puke - 


oor michty bagger Muriel has gane an’ wrote a book 
tae bore us, wae how she bagged her fifty-odd Munros. 


So let’s hear nae mair aboot this lass, she’s fairly had ye 
on the go, 


though I never saw her camping high, or trudgin in the 
snow; 


for the next thing that ye ken, she’ll be sellin the video 
o’ how she conquered her fifty-odd Munros. 


Diary ofan Armchair 
Hillwalker-part 1. 


words-John Mcintosh 
cartoon-CraigSmillie 


Monday: Had planned to set off today for a few 
days’ camping in Glen Coe. Then in Nico’s last night 
someone pointed out that Texas were playing the 
Barrowlands onWednesday. What a drag! Suppose 
I'll have to give the old Glen of Weeping a miss. | 
really love camping at this time of year as well. Soent 
the morning comparing cagoules in Tiso’s. After 
weighing up the relevant factors- e.g. doesitmatch 
my eyes, doesithave aspecially designed Q Maga- 
zine pocket, would! be seen deadinitat3a.m.ona 
Friday in Victoria’s nightclub? - | plumped for a 
snazzy little black number with matching hat and 
gloves, guaranteed Grolsch-prooffortenyears. 


Tuesday: Got into abit of an argument this even- 
ing. Was in the Halt Bar with a guy who claimed that 
climbing in winter without an iceaxe was stupid. 
Honestly, stick abeardand awoolly jumper onsome 
people and they think they know it all. He tried 
blinding me with science, wittering on about 
crampons and Goretex; | think he thought he was 
dealing with someone who had hardly ever set foot 
on ahillin his life. Then went and gave myself a nasty 
bang on the head whilst negotiating the tricky 
descentfromthe front door of the Cotton Club. 


Wednesday: Still disappointed about Glen Coe. 
Thought! could maybe fit in a wee hill today by way 
of compensation, but got interested in a Kilroy 
discussion on designer fashion and before | knew it 
half the day had gone. Just my luck. Tomorrow, 
definitely. 


Thursday: God, what a night. What the hell must! 
have been drinking? Looks like I‘Ilhave tostay inbed 
ali day recovering. Sometimes it feels as if the fates 
are conspiring to keep me off the hill. I’m sick of this 
city, all the grime and smell and pollution, all the 
winebars and restaurants and pretence, all the 
falseness and hypocrisy and Tequila Slammers. Give 
me the feel of the heather beneath my feet, the 
simple, clear taste of a mountain stream, cheese 
and pickle pieces on the windswept Aonach 
Eagach.WenttoCafe Gandolfiforlunch. 


Friday: Fergus came round at seven this morning, 
says we had arranged an early start for some sum- 
mits. The silly twit was obviously sleepwalking: if was 
still pitch black outside. Advised him that only a fool 
would venture out in such conditions, what with a 
touch of frost on the grass and all. My watchword is 
caution! God knows | love winter walking, but | had 
to persuade Fergus that today wasreally notagood 
idea. Of course Macho Man knew better, and he 
went offanyway. Swallowing my disappointment! 
undertook the day’sonly climb: back intomy pit. 


Saturday: Had planned to pop up Ben Lomond 
today, but halfway to Rowardennan suddenly 
remembered |’d forgotten to water the plants. Had 
to turn round and come straight back. What a 
sickener! 


Sunday: Pian to enter mountain photography 
competition | came across in Observer colour sup- 
plement.|’ve gota magnificentshot somewhere of 
the North Peak of the Cobbler, takenineveninglight 
from the lounge of the Arrochar Hotel. The young 
lady inthe foregroundadas a usefultouch ofhuman 
interest, too. 


There really isnothing to beat along hard day on the 
hills! Next week I'm really going to go for it. The Cuillin 
Ridge! | think | deserve the chance to test myself 
againstthe worstthe hills canthrow atme. Assoonas 
I've checked the latest issue of The List I’ll start 
getting organised... 


i En 


Inaconcertedenortio be less patochial, TAC recently dispatched its mostirestiaced cub reporter to the Lake District. 
The idea was to see for ourselves what exactly is being missed by those who restrict their walking activities to the 
experimemal Goverment tax laboratory otherwise known as Scotland. After three weeks in psychotherapy, ourman 
hasemerged to tells (ale... 


It starts as you drive down. The grim, foreboding legend “CARLISLE” edges towards the top of the road signs. After 
Beattock, the place names start anglicising themselves in an ominous way: Newton Wamphray and Carrutherstown 
leadonto Penrith and Keswickin agentle, seamless manner and suddenlywe are abroad. 


My companions, bold lads from Glasgow’s Southern General Hospital, are in festive mood - despite our getting lost 
due toevery second placename endingin wave. Skiddaw (near Applethwaite, GreatCrosthwaite and Ormathwaite) is 
reached via Keswick, a town whose most remarkable feature is the garish red white and blue Conservative Club - 
painted the way orange lodges are in Northern Ireland. Navigation on the hill isn’t really a problem due to a 
dualcarriageway landrover track of arrow-like straightness. Atone pointthe path narrows to four feet wide with a fence 
onboth sides. Itis assumed thatto climb the fence would resultininstantarrestand deportation to the colonies. 


Wainwright (wo fe? - Ea,)manages to write 27 pages about Skiddaw - but if you think that’s excessive he then has 
another 20 about “Skiddaw Little Man”, a slight bump on the way up. Despite meriting such close attention, the main 
path avoids the so-called "Little Man” completely, leaving it to a ten foot wide byroad, presumably reserved for the 
hardened walker. The summit trig point reveals no view due to the overcast nature of the day - or is it the radioactive 
smog from Sellafield? However, there is an unaccompanied woman and this prompts the lads into an Ambassadors- 
for-Scotland routine with much talk of the Kingshouse, the Clachaig and Glen Coe, which she really oughtto visit. Can’t 
help wishing myselfon one ofthe Coe’s summits atthatmoment. 


Have | told you about the topology yet? Imagine Ben Lomond. Round off every corner, remove the crags, cover in slate 
chunks and stickin the middle anon-Nigel Kennedy Elgar albumcover. (7Hatsenough McSharkie-1sins -Ea.) 


Retire to Keswick to sample local culture in the form of beer gardens, open air markets etc. Sitting sipping pints of 
Sneck, Jennings Old Scrotum Drippings etc and muttering “this is the life” when some of the lads pass by on the path 
just outside the beer garden, chomping on chicken suppers. (Surely i's called “chicken in’ chips” down there? - Ed.) 
They dally to talk to us, butfrom nowhere mine host materialises shouting not “come on in brave sonsof Caledonia and 
have some of my bestbitter’, but “get that food off my land”. Lads are somewhat surprised as there is a fence between 
them and the beer garden. Transpires that mine host has built said plastic MFI fence slightly within his territorial 
boundary. Or maybe one of the longer chips has cuta vertical plane which includes the fence. (I look along the fence for 
aline judge with an arm in the air - itis Wimbledon fortnight after all.) Atfirstit looks like the lads mightcontest the issue, 
but discretion wins the day. Mine host then stomps around for about ten minutes brandishing his beer belly to check 
they don’treturn. In the old days | guess we would have stolen his cattle, but all we do is mutter darkly and muse on the 
wonders of Scots law. Clearly any signs of Scotland changing to this type of mentality must be resisted with every last 
dropofour blood. 


On the way home check Wainwrightto see if we missed anything. Turns out there was a valley which “those steeped in 
Himalayan literature would take to be a Himalayan Gorge”. Missed thatsomehow. 


Mountaineering melodies, No.1: 
“Putvour little handinmune, 

Thereamn tno hillor mountain 

We can tclime,,.” 

Sonny & Cher: I gotyou babe, 1965. 


Soitwould appear that the latter-day star of Moonstruck and Mermaids hasa hillwalking past. Certainly her legs are 
long enough. But then again, when did you last climb with someone whilst clinging onto their sweaty paw? This 
usually ends in tears, either when one of the partners trips and plunges headlong over a crag - or, more commonly, 
when a relationship-ruining argument breaks out over who is or isn’t walking too fast. Perhaps that's the real truth 
behind the demise of the swingin’ sixties lovebirds. Oprah Winfrey eatyour heartout... 


OUT & ABOUT 


Improvisation: An offday onararely climbed hill. 
CruachTairbeirt: distance 7k/4 miles, ascent400m/ 1300°.0.S.Sheet 56. 


For once, hitching was proving tobe abit of a disaster. I was, as the saying goes, getting nowhere 
fast. Although it was a warm morning and I was footloose for the whole day - conditions 
whereby no amount of delay was of any real consequence - my pre-layby sights had been firmly 
setonasuddenly very distant-feeling Ben Cruachan. Now my every attempt toapproach the big 
Loch Awe ridge system seemed beset with hitches - but in the more orthodox and disheartening 
sense of the word. It was one of the first Sundays of high summer, the roads were nose-to-tail - 
caravans of caravans - and excluding the short haul from the end of Glasgow’s suburban rail 
networkatBallochtoTarbet, halfway up Loch Lomond,no-one had even hinted atbeing willing 
to give bothmy spirits and my rucksack alift. 


Thus it was that patience finally snapped just before the muscles holding my horizontally inert 
arm did likewise, and I set off on foot to tackle a very different Cruach: lowly, stiflingly 
afforested Cruach Tairbeirt, a 415m pudding which neatly fills the angle between Arrochar at 
the head of Loch Long and the tiny Loch Lomond village with whichitsharesitsname. 


Cruach Tairbeirt may not be classifiable as one of the famous Arrochar Alps, yetitis nonetheless 
very much the forgotten hill of the area. The neglect is primarily due to the ravages of the 
ubiquitous sitka spruce, which so effectively defend all obvious approaches as to discourage 
potential ascendees from tackling what would otherwise be - and presumably once was - an 
ideal post-prandial stroll of a hill in the Craigendarroch/Creag Bheag/ Cow Hill mould (above 
Ballater, Kingussie and Fort William respectively, for the uninitiated). 


With an ascent vaguely in mind, I had recently taken to studying tree configurations each time 
up one of the neighbouring, genuine Alps. This, though, had brought little in the way of 
enlightenment, and hence it was somewhat blindly that Ileft the public road some way west of 
therailway bridge. Blindly and alsodespondently, witha fine, clinging drizzle starting to fall. 


There had been an inordinately large number of policecars and motorbikes on this final stretch 
of road, a fact explained when I walked past the Arrochar Outdoor Centre: a gaunt, square 
building at the best of times, but now rendered an even more depressing sight by having been 
trashed overnight by hooligans unknown. Fortunately no-one had been staying there (or 
perhaps unfortunately: the vandals might have driven straight past had they seen lights 
shining), but a police photographer told of there having been “thousands and thousands” of 
pounds’ worth of damage. Itwas unclear whether there was any connection witha py 
violent Scotland-England football match which had besieged Glasgow the day before, but the 
coincidence had tobe astrong one. (Gads, tismusthave been yearsago! Ed.) 


With this to occupy my mind I began to plod uphill, over ground which was at first open and 
oozy, then closed in with the arrival of the forest. Electric cables leading away from Loch Sloy 
moaned overhead in the breeze. 


After contouring northwards in a fruitless search for a firebreak, I was forced to fight my way 
upwards through the least dense-looking area of foliage. Whiplash branches ensured that I 
came to grips with the situation alittle too literally for my liking, aseach time a potential opening 
appeared, either horizontally or vertically, it soon petered out in a dark green dead-end. The 
entire forest transpired to be a badly designed depository for pine needles, and even though I 
pulled up my cagoule hood during the worst excesses, they still managed to penetrate 
virtually everywhere: in my hair and beard, down my back, inside boots, pockets and rucksack. 
(And youexpectreaders toclinb this?!-market-conscious Ed.) 
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Eventually, just at the point where I was starting to question the sanity of whatI was trying todo, 
and as often seems the case with this type of “walk’’, an area of younger, lower trees 
materialised, and beyond them the purple-brown heather dome of Cruach Tairbeirt’s 
unexpectedly shapely summit. 


I forced the last group of trees by way of atrickling, stony burn, then rested before pushing on up 
the final sa ae Here aremarkably good path wound its way through the best of the ground: a 
sad, disused relic of the pre-afforestationera. 


Almost ninety minutes after leaving the road - much longer than a glance at the map would 
suggest, but not bad es the circumstances - I reached the summit trig point. The only 
disappointment was the cloud still being down too low for the view to be of much interest - 
although Loch Lomond showed as twoseparate lochs, asitdoes from the Ben opposite. 


The northend of the summit proved as shapely as had the south- altogether aneatlittle hill- and 
Ikept to the steep nose of the ridge in hope of finding a direct descent to Glen Loin. This worked 
unexpectedly well, as the whole eastern flank of the glen was home to deciduous rather than 
coniferous woodland. [followed the bed of aburn until thisbecame alittle gorge, then took to the 
bluebell-blurred slopes off to one side. Here the sun broke through, giving a yellow-green 
lushness to the early summer growth and making the final section - down to a grassy meadow 
and out, pastcows, along atrack to Arrochar - areal delight. 


The usual line of cars overflowed from the Cobbler carpark at the head of Loch Long, but today I 
wouldn’t have swapped hills with any of them - not even when the great rock peak finally came 
clear asI sat drinking teain the PitStop Diner. 


Things were better all round now: even the lift home came quickly. This was provided by a 
horsy-type young man returning home early froma weekend at his girlfriend’s ancestral home 
onLochFyne, having been greeted thatmorning by the laird-father with the words “Thad rather 
hoped to have found you gone by now”! The embarrassed girlfriend had recommended he 
head back to Harrogate by way of Dunoonand the Clyde forts babitvens much tomy advantage 
thathis annoyance wassuch thathe forgot this advice, and droveround thelong way instead. 
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The totally useless equipment guide 
No.3: Transparent plastic water-carrying things 


Bad points & features: 


* No-one knows the proper name for a start. Clearly when God ordered Adam Watson to 
dish out monikers to all the beasts that creepeth and crawleth on the earth, the early 
versions of these contraptions missed out. 


* Carrier’s life expectancy severely limited by a tendency for it to slip from grasp whilst 
being filled, then to bob away downstream likeafreshwaterjellyfish. Evenif this doesn’t 
happen, an empty carrier will sooner or later be plucked away by asudden gust of wind, 
resulting in it floating about, just above head-height, like ectoplasm at a Spiritualists’ 
Convention. 


* Has anyone ever found a river fastflowing and deep enough to adequately fill one of 
these things? The River Dsana’pyarain the Yangshung province of China reputedly fits 
the bill, but few Munrobaggers ever venture any further east than Mount Keen. 


* Once used, water-carrier remains wet no matter how much effort is devoted to drying 
it out. Convector heaters, toilet hand driers, woodchip saunas - all will fail to remove the 
last vestiges of moisture. Even the innermost recesses of Braeriach’s snowfields have 
been known to succumb more easily. 


co ae vl > 
ae ee 


> Se 
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Good points & features: 5 


* Make lots of new friends by balancing carrier on half-open bothy door, such that it 
drenches newly arrived strangers after their hard day on the hill. 


* On frosty winter nights, balance water-carrier on your camping stove, heat to as near 
boiling point as the plastic will allow, then place inside sleeping bag. Hey presto! A 
portable hotwater bottle! 


* When snowholing on the Cairngorm plateau, use a snow-filled carrier to block icy 
draughts from sneaking in the doorway. Similarly, if snowholing in March or April in 
years when Easter comes early, enact your own Passion Play by employing the carrier 
as the stone to be rolled away For tomb/snowhole door. 


* Once in awhile you will meet the hillwalker ofyour dreams on a summit somewhere. 

If perchance the feeling just happens to be mutual, and if perchance you have both 
forgotten to bring with you the necessary - and totally use/z/- equipment, try using an 

ei water carrier as a makeshift (7Hat'’s guite enough of that kind of filth - prudish 
Ed. 
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As all the haggis-eaters 
amongst you will be well 
aware, one of the few Rabbie 
Burns songs not to include 
swearing is a little ditty called 
Westlin’ Winds-akind of pas- 
toral eulogy to autumn in 
which the brownleafed 
season is touted as some kind 
of paradise for the farmer. 
This it may be, but sadly the 
same can’t in any way be said 
for the hillwalker: the likes of 
us tend to regard autumn as a 
bit of a dog’s bottom of a 
season. 


Why? Because with the 
annual, inevitable arrival of 
autumn comes the equally 
annual, similarly inevitable 
arrival of The Invasion of the 
Bodysnatchers —_ otherwise 
known as_ the _ stalking 
season. Suddenly, just at that 
poignant momeni when the 
midges have been seen off for 
another year, when the mid- 
summer monsoon has abated, 
and with the first of the winter 
snows just around the corner, 
we have to endure over two 
month’s worth of social (as 
against mountain) climbers 
landrovering their way over 
our hills for the perverse 
pleasure of standing a stone’s 
throw away from some poor 
defenceless creature and 
blowing its brains out. You’d 
think they’d save time and 
money by taking their rifles, 
shotguns and  grapeshot 
bazookas to Twycross or 
Whipsnade or some such 
place instead. 


Itis at this time of year that, for 
all the platitudinous in-print 
mumblings about Scotland 
having more liberal trespass 
laws than England, for aifihe 
vacuous talk of freedom of 
access, we suddenly see that 
our bold lands are every bit as 
much in the rigor-mortised 


grip of private landowner- 
ship as are the gently rollin 
fields and _ pastures es 
Albion’s Plain. 


Sure, hills can be climbed at 
this time of year, but only ona 
kind of patronising  suf- 
ferance. Tourist paths are 
okay, asare“ accepted” routes 
up popular hills (although try 
sneaking up Lochnagar by the 
Ballochbuie path and see how 
long it takes the MI5-ers to get 
you in their heatsensitive 
sights), whilst ancient rights- 
of-way can still be trod 
providing you don’t walk 
smack into the highrise gates 
and Old Sparky-style electric 
fences of a nouveau riche, 
don’t-give-a-damn land- 
owner, for whom ancient 
access agreements have about 
as much value as a BCCI 
chequebook. 


Of course a fair number of hill 
areas are owned by the 
National Trust - an 
organisation which is thank- 
fully more progressively- 
minded up here than its 
Antiques Roadshow _ coun- 
terpart down south. But the 
compactness of areas such as 
Torridon, Kintail and Glen 
Coe, together with the 
innately spectacular scenery 
which made them viable pur- 
chases in the first place, leads 
to their being permanently 
aswarm with 40-stron 
rambler’s meets sis 
cro ei Saga 
Holiday outings. Plus there’s 
a dangerously high risk of 
encountering Lady Diana of 
Rigg or Sir Harold of Secombe 
inthe carpark below. The NTS 
need to start buying some of 
the more subtle, less dramatic 
areas before they make an 
real impact on the overall 
landownership question. 
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Yet it would be wrong to see 
the huntin’, shootin’, fishin’ 
fraternity as an inherently 
Scottish problem. Like most 
ey that are sent to try us - 
the Poll Tax, the Edinburgh 
Festival, Terry Hurlock, etc - 
they come from supposedly 
more cultured, more affluent 
lands elsewhere. Most 
indigenous ghillies, factors 
and the like will, if pushed, 
express greater contempt for 
those who come north with 
loaded wallets and loaded 
shot than for the Vibram- 
sole unter whose sole 
desire is to sneak anonym- 
ously off up some un- 
ronounceable hill for a once- 
in-a-while bit of peace and 
uiet. But someone has to pay 
e land-lackey’s wages, and 
that someone usually thinks 
of Meall nan Thingme as their 
very own chance to play at 
being Holy Roman Emperor. 
An — Englishman’s home is 
his castle, maybe, but more 
often than not his back 
arden is 20,000 acres in 
erthshire or Wester Ross. It 
needs only a glance at the 
pages of Hello! magazine or 
The Scottish Field to realise 
thatthose who banus from the 
bothies and keep us out of the 
corries each autumn are not to 
be found eating greasy fritter 
suppers in Castlemilk, Pilton 
and Mid Craigie - or even, for 
that matter, in West Pollok- 
shields, Morningside or The 
Ferry. 


Yet are things getting any 
better as time goes by and the 
rest of the eon graduall 
tunes into late twentiet 
century realities? Are they 
chuck! The highlands of 
Scotland are still being run on 
a pathetic, fossilised feudal 
system which sees the 
marketing agencies, the 
tourist boards, a good few of 
the so-called “conservation” 
bodies and virtually all the 


... takes adim view of prospects for progress intheland access debate 


established, institutionalised 
hillwalking clubs blithel 
kowtowing to the land- 
owners. And how is this so? 
Precisely because the country 
issobonny,soprecious,sucha 
hillwalker’s paradise, that all 
and sundry are more than 
happy to gather up the ever- 
diminishing right-of-access 
crumbs whilst failing tonotice 
that more and more slices are 
being carved off and frozenin 
proprietorial cold storage. 
You just need to look at the 
current, absurdly paradoxical 
situation to realise this: more 
people venturing into the hills 
than ever before, yet the 
number of cases of land 
restriction and denied access 
likewise steeplin to 
previously ako he hts. 
To compile a list of “Keep 
Out” signs would be a 
depressing and timeconsum- 
ing task: the head of Glen Isla, 
the west side of Schiehallion, 
etc, etc... Discouraging signs 
indeed. 


There would be no need for 
quite such a blatant paradox 
were not contentious issues 
such as erosion persistently 
viewed in such tiresomely 
one-dimensional terms: i.e. as 
the simple consequence of 
sheer weight of numbers. For 
whilst the ever-deepening 
scars on many of our hills are 
of course a matter for 
similarly deep concern, the 
more  exclusionist land- 
owners must be rubbing their 
greedy hands with glee each 
time the subject is broached, 
as it gives them yet another 
opportunity to portray them- 
selvesas nurturers and kee- 
ae of all things bright and 

eautiful, fighting the good 
ecological fight against the 
callously destructive, boot- 
Sy ee 8 hordes of walkers. 
The trouble with giving these 
Gpyery en fleeting access to 
the moral high ground is that 


they can’t then help but 
regard themselves as lairds of 
allthey survey. How they 
must cheer at every article - 
such as that in the Guardian 
recently - which presents 
Scottish hillwalking as little 
more than a euphemism for 
Munrobagging. The day may 
not be that er off when we not 
only have National Parks 
(and their corollary: National 
No-go Areas), but also only 
one or two permitted routes to 
the top of perhaps 300 selected 
hills - all the Munros plus a 
few tokenothers. 


Of course it is easy to take this 
kind of scattergun - or should 
that be birdshot? - approach 
without offering anything in 
the way of a constructive 
alternative. But the sad truth 
is that our hills are in a state of 
such crisis, with everyone 
seek grag their own 
pe of flesh, clump of 

eather, bag of Munros or 
whatever, rather than 
prioritising any real notion of 
the common good, that there 
no longer appear to be any 
simple, clearcut answers 
leading to _ potentially fea- 
sible improvements. For all 
the sterling work being done 
by such as the Scottish Wild 
Land Group, along with those 
parties and individuals 
devoted to saving the 
Cairngorms and elsewhere, 
theconceptofaGlasnost of the 
Glens or a Perestroika of the 
Peaks is still much nearer 
idealism than itis pragmatics. 
Hopes of a widespread out- 
break of proprietorial, recrea- 
tional and Governmental 
commonsense seem further 
away than ever. Even when 
there is scope for smallscale 
optimism-beitin  connec- 
tion with Lurcher’s Gully, 
Mar Lodgeor wherever - 
chances are it will transpire to 
be merely an_ Electric Brae- 
type illusion of progress. 
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Whilstit mightlook as though 
there is the chance to relax, 
freewheel and admire the 
scenery for a while, what is 
actually required is to dig 
even deeper into the gears as 
the uphill grind continues. 


Certainly any move awa 
from the fondal and teiwancs 
the federal in land manage- 
ment terms would be of con- 
siderable help. But that 
simply isn’t happening, and 
maybe the only thing to be 
positively said at the present 
time is that one of the old 
standard excuses -_ that 
stalking-style estate manage- 
ment provides the only alter- 
native to M.O.D. takeovers 
and consequent wholesale 
land closures - seems now at 
last to be recognised as too 
much of a devil/deep-blue- 
sea argument tobe viable in 
this day and age. Hence we 
should, suppose, be grateful 
for small mercies: better to be 
turned off a hill by old men 
wearing tweedsand toting .22 
rifles than be blown away by 
young Rambos with fatigues 
and Mil6s. For this much, 
thanks. 


SEND YOUR OWN 
OPINIONS TO: 


THEANGRY CORRIE 
HOUSE48 


170 SANDIEFIELD 
ROAD 


GLASGOW GS50DL 


<<<<<<<<<<<<<FASHION PAGE No.2>>>>>>>>>>>>> 


No great revolution in the habits of hilwalkers having taken place since 
TAC, we fee! forced fo go into print yet again about the slavish folowing of 
Tashiongoingonout rhere. 


ROHANTROUSERS: 


Whaton earth are these all about? People queuing up 
all over the place to buy them on the basis that they 
are *“‘outdoor wear’’. In that case what on earth is 
indoor wear? - apart from lacy negligees, smoking 
jackets, slippers etc. And who among the wearers 
could honestly say they take enough things up ahill to 
half a ae ofthe pockets. Even Oor Wullie would be 
pushed. 


, FLEECYJACKETS: 


Since when did a windcheater have to cost 40 quid? What Every 
Person Wants will do you one for about a tenner if you don’t mind 
a small nautical emblem on it. Why does anyone want to look 
more like a sheep than they have to? Apparently they are soon 
going to be bringing out Goretex-lined fleecies. Which brings us 
TOK: 


Okay so it has its place. No doubt about that. Jackets/ 
cagoules very useful, agreed. Yeti gaiters - ludicrous with 
shorts but fatally attractive for typical Scottish days. But 
what exactly are Goretex socks all about? Or Goretex 
boots? The logical end of the line is of course the Goretex 


condom. It can only be a matter of time. **‘Let your penis brass 3 
ot ideaieaada will be the cry. ‘Better safe than sorry on the ra ee 
i : ae fe or 


BRASHERBOOTS: 


Apparently now the best selling line in many gear 
shops, horrible squiggly autograph and all. Chris 
Brasher was the man who set the pace for Roger 
Bannister, but would you get Linford Christie in to 
design yourwedding dress? 


CHECKEDSHIRTS: ° 


Is there some sort of notion that the check holds the heat 
somehow? Keeps it in check even? What tosh! There are 
only 4 laws of thermodynamics - mostly to do with entropy 
pie 1/2kTandnotreally concerned with stripes of different 
colours. 
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THESO-CALLED “POETRY” PAGE: 


In the wake of TACs plunge into the murky, miry waters of literary academia in issue one (see 20 Differences 
Between Glen Coe and Shakespeare), all manner of irate eggheaded Thespians have written in, turtously 
disputing oursuggestion that Shakespeare 5 playsare notmuch cop when comparedand contrasted (in notless than 
2000 words) to the tine and noble Scottish hills in general and Glen Coe in particular. It was TAC’s intention to 
dutitully publishsome of this dreary debate, buthappily this necessity has beenavoided by thesuddenintervention 
Of the beardy old bard himselt. Speaking trom beyond the grave, trom the Halcyon land of shades, trom that place 
where noearthly trial nor tremor can disturb(get on with it - space-conscious Ed.), Ae as chosen to make known his 
views, John Lill-like, through the medium otardent-or should thatbe Arden? -tanand erstwhile hillwalker, Calum 


Hind: 


Sonnet No.155 (otherwise knownas the toorie bunnet 
sonnet). 


Shall Icompareme toamountainridge? 


Iammore human and moreliterate- 


And mustconfess lam mostbitter at 


1 LOPE 


The Munro-bagging manwithmind of midge 


= 


And boggy brain thatreckonsall my plays 


Are nothing onthisGlobe beside his hills: 


| 
w/ 


SS 


His Aggy Ridge, his Bidean and his Buachailles, 


Bee-swarmed with be-Goretexed popinjays. 


Clachaig’s couplets or Am Bodach’s sonnets? 
No lofty linesare echoed from geology: 


“Because it’s there’’-a dolt’s soliloquy! 


Unthinking lie the heidsin toorie bunnets: 
Your lofty bens above th’ affairsof men 


Are drizzly-dreichand boring nowas then. 


Ihe Thrufch. A horror poem by DrG.W.McSharkie. 


Great sodding clouds of them, 
a myriad miseries of mitey might. 
And itis crazing. 
razing and dementing to be eaten minisculely alive. 
That insane itch, that insane itching, that unbearable itchiness of being. 


A feather frisson, a further feather frisson and a further freaking 


feather frisson, 
sending one wheeling. screaming and thrashing at air and at person 
to no avail. 
Desperately trying to regain control of self (and civilisation). 
For if they gestalt their act together, 
say goodbye fo Relativity. | 

the Horror will be Absolute. 
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BRAESBEEFS- 
READERS’ 
LETTERS: 


DearTAC, 


After reading your 20 facts on 
Munros in TAC2, specifically 
comment 14, I feel compelled as a 
full-blooded Cumbrian to effect 
some verbal retaliation. 


Thank Sir Hugh that there are not 
morethan4English Munros! There 
are quite enough people walking the 
fells of the Lake District without 
hordes of marauding Scots heading 
south to indulge in their habit of 
Munrobagging. 


You call them “paltry hills”. The 
Scafells are made of far sterner stuff 
than the average crumbling schist 
lump on the Caledonian landscape. 
This is, of course, excepting Skye, 
Rum and the other Hebrides, all of 
which decided to take no part in it 
and have adopted an isolationist 
attitude since the end of the last Ice 
Age. 


If you are taking any more mis- 
pronunciations, Bidean a’Choire 
Sheasgaich has been known in 
Cumbrian circles for some years as 
“Cheesecake’’. 


I think the fanzine is excellent and 
hope that it will continue to 
stimulate bothy banter for years to 
come. 


Yoursetc, 
Roger Holme, 
Edinburgh. 


£d.- TACS spies in Albion inform 
ime that Box Hill and Thorpe Cloud 
areimghty summits too. As for the 
Juspronunciation, if your editor 
was Maxwelliavellan in character, 
he would surely take this 


opportunity tormention thathis great 
unpublished masterprece, 
“Walking the Watershed’; includes 
@ chapter on Sheasgaich and 
neighbouring Sgurr nan 
Ceathreamhnan entitled “Chrysan- 
themum and Cheesecake”. But hes 
notso he wont 


DearTAC, 


On my own behalf, and that of many 
colleagues, I write to protest about 
“20 things you need to know about 
the | Munros”, paragraph 11, in 
TAC2. 

Work is the Curse of the Drinking 
Classes: we work one day a week, 
yes, momings orly! 
Peace be withyou, 

Rev. Bill Brockie, 


Edinburgh. 


DearTAC, 


My wife wants me to point out the 
resemblance between Murdo 
Munro and Roger Mellie’s 
producer, Tom, in Viz. Are they by 
some chance related? 


Keep up the good work, 
Jim McNeil 
Sheffield 


TOM 


MURDO 
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If you can run a feature on decent 
pints to be had north of Callander, I 
for one would beextremely grateful - 
oristhisa forlornhope? 


Steve Weatherill 
Nottingham. 


DearTAC, 


Sir, 

Just who the hell does this Perkin 
Warbeck fellow think he is? In fact 
what in Hades are all you bloody 
people playing at? I waded through 
your nasty little rag as 1 would wade 
througha pool of human ordure, i.e. 
with mounting anger and disgust, 
but was slightly mollified when J 
reached "Wildlife Corner” and noti- 
ced that it featured the sheep, in my 
view the most noble of all God's 
creatures. By the end of point3 alarm 
bells were ringing, and after point 7 I 
fully realised that, in fact, the whole 
article was a sneaking, treacherous 
piece of sheepophobic propaganda 
cunningly masquerading as educa- 
tion. All Ihave to say is thatnotone of 
you plebian scum at TAC(ky) are fit 
to clean a sheep’s shoes. I know, I’ve 
been in sheep for years and so have 
allmy ancestors. 


Yours disgustedly, 
Lt.Col.Ambiguous-Sign (Retd.), 


Big House in the Trees in a dod of 
Scotland that’s been in the family for 
centuries even though we've all got 
Englishaccents, 


Perthshire. 


P.S, - lonly bought issue two of your 
“Journal” for the Cuillin article. 
Wherewas it? 


DearTAC, 
Ref. TAC2, map, page 11 ??!! 


Otherwise excellent and long 
overdue publication. 


Yours, 
Simon Dilworthy, 


Ballantrae. 


Ed. - Okay, okay, so we used a 
secondhand Jackson Pollock 
painting. 


Dear Murdo, 


Perhaps with your experience you 
could assist me with the following 
quandary. Recently I was walking 
downa hill road in Perthshire. It was 
one of those dirt roads blasted 
through the hills by foreign 
landowners with American/ 
Dutch/ Arabic accents. The road is 
as foreign to the countryside as its 
owner's presence, but my quandary 
is not about that. 


Thad enjoyed a good solo day on the 
hill and was in no hurry to don the 
cagoule whena gentle rain started to 
fall. The rain fell evenly and there 
wasnowind, butbecause of the 


direction the rain was coming from I 
was soon wet on the front while still 
dry behind. 


A dilemma then fell over me. Should 
I walk at an even pace or Start 
running and therefore, by all 
common sense, get less wet? 
Running for shelter was not an 
option as there was no shelter and 
anyway I was anxious to find my 
way, as soon as possible, to a certain 
chippie in Perth. 


If wetness is measured by the 
number ofimpacts with raindrops, 
the questionisas follows: 


Withaneven fallofrainand no wind, 
does a walker become less wet thana 
runner who is covering the same 
distance? 


Is there anoptimumspeed where the 
traveller can stay as dry as possible 
butstill getthereinreasonable time? 


Your guidance would be 
appreciated and also the comments 
of other readers. 


Bestwishes, 
Nick J. Aitken, 


Tranent. 


Murdo Munro rephes - Let the walker 
be represented by acylingel, hus. 
\ 


\ \ 
S ee 
Me 


The effect of his motion is of course 
allowed tor by adding the negative of 
his velocity vector to the rains own 
vector. Thus we have a hypotenuse 
representing the relative effector the 
rain. By integrating rain How with 
respect to time (zzz... that’s more 
than enough science thank you very 
much -gentlysnoozing Ed.) 
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DearTAC, 
With reference toTAC2: 


1. The cover-Very dangerous, don’t 
putideas into their heads. 


2 Cycling -Tootrue. 


3, Munros - Ditto, but you're taking 
ona force too powerful: just wait for 
abagger’s fanzine toarrive. 


4, Wind lestraw -Congratulations for 
admitting that there are hills worth 
climbing south of Edinburgh. Since 
moving here from Galashiels, I have 
found it somewhat tricky to 
convince “highlanders” of this. 


3. Useless equipment - Not only the 
thermos, surely? I refuse to believe 
these pricey canteens the yuppies 
carry offer any significantadvantage 
over the inside of a wine boxor one of 
those screw-top M & S orange juice 
holders. And what about ski-poles, 
pedometers, 3lb Swiss army knives, 
30lb waxed jackets etc. (Give 
us tine... -Ed,) 


6. Opinions - It's nice to hear that 
Scottish hills are, in fact, the perfect 
size. Next issue: why midges are 
actually better than mosquitoes. 


7. Sheep - Anyone fancy joining the 
Sheep Haters Action Group (Gas 
Every Ram Section)? 


And finally - Have any readers 
noticed the similarity between the 
reviewer of Muriel Gray’s Munro 
Show and a middleaged crawler 
with a bit of a crush? I wonder if he 
should be in any way castrated? (He 
already has been, hence the 
crawling! - Ed) 


Yours, 
AdamKightley 


Bearsden 


Write to TAC: 
House48, 
170Sandiefield Road, 
Glasgow.GS0DL. 


This land is your land... 


* Despite the fact that the dreaded stalking season is now upon us, not all of this 
autumn’s southern invaders will be armed with double-barrelled names and 
double-barrelled shotguns. With a speed limit of 10 mph soon to be introduced in 
the English Pond District (for boats, of course, not cars - the latter having been 
trafficjammed down to single-figure speeds for many a long year already), the 
larger highland lochs - notably Lomond and Earn - can expect a sudden influx of 
erstwhile Windermerean and Ullswatonian speed merchants. So watch out next 
time you fancy a refreshing swim across to Inchcailloch or Inchmurrin - you may 
end up being split from stem to stern by a cruising Moody or Gin Palace. Then 
again, stick to climbing hills - there’s marginally less chance of being mown down 
by amountain bike. 


* Overheard recently on summit of Ben MacDhui, second highest summit in the 
land and many along mile from anywhere. One elderly, be-anoraked hillwalker to 
his equally e cad similarly be-anoraked spouse, whilst perusing the 1:25 000 
Cairngorms Outdoor Leisure Map. “No no dear, when those lines that look like 
brown rings are far apart, it’s safe to walk; when they’re close together, it’s 
treacherous...”.Goodtoknowatleastsome peoplearestillreading Langmuir. 


* And whilst on the subject of competence or otherwise, did anyone else hear the 
man from the Scottish Tourist Board’s contribution to one of Colin Bell’s Head On 
programmes on Radio Scotland the other week? The subject was the ubiquitous 
midge, and amongst numerous shafts of perception came assertions that (a) the 
midge was the tourist’s friend, and (b) the biting blighters only come out to play 
when the sun is rue Maybe TAC should fax an official 7/s dand... memo 
through to the STB head office: a week-long midge-familiarisation course please; 
time:mid-August, location:Glen Brittlecampsite. 


* And, finally, a request. Can any readers supply more information on the 
upcoming movie to be filmed in and around a Lochinver hotel and starrin 

ichelle “Fabulous Bakker Boys” Pfeiffer and Michael "Fatal Attraction 
Douglas? Such as what’s the movie called, when does pfilming start and, if any 
hills are to be climbed, will they be the Pfannaichs, Pfoinaven or Pfarkle? All we 
know for sure thus far is that certain male members of the hotel catering staff have 
placed an order for extra large cutlery, knowing full well that it taks a lang spoon 
taesup wi aPfeiffer. 


christmas bumper issuc outearly november... 
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